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WE ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world. Children 
must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that they can live and share 


in that future.—A Children’s Charter in Wartime. 
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Nutrition Problems and Programs in Latin America in 1943 


By Marsorre M. Hesenrine 
Consultant in Nutrition, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


Note.—The statements in this article are based on 
three sources: (1) First-hand observations in the 
course of 34% months spent in Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Peru; (2) conversations with leaders 
in nutrition work in other American Republics; and 
(3) reading of books, bulletins, and journals published 
in the respective countries and by such Inter-American 
agencies as the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Nutrition work is evolving rapidly in Latin America, 
and it is realized that this article, which was accurate 
at the time of the author’s visit—April to July 1943— 
may not properly represent the present situation. 


The opportunity to spend some, months in 
looking into nutrition problems and programs 
in Latin America came as a result of the re- 
quest of the Eighth Pan American Child Con- 
gress that the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood proceed 
without delay to study this matter of prime 
concern for the welfare of the children of 
the Americas. <A nutrition committee was ap- 
pointed by the International Council of the In- 
stitute and was instructed to report to the spe- 
cial session of the Council held in nsec 
May 28-30, 1948. The United States was repre- 
sented on the nutrition committee by the First 
Secretary of our Embassy in Uruguay, and I 
was assigned to act as a technical adviser in 
drawing up the report. The visits to Paraguay 
and Peru were made at the invitation of the 
health ministries of the respective governments. 
As for Argentina, Buenos Aires is the home of 
the National Institute of Nutrition, and a nutri- 
tionist would no more think of leaving that 
unique agency out of her itinerary than a South 
American social worker would consider com- 
plete a trip to the United States that did not 
include a visit to Hull House. 

Try as did the nutrition committee of the 
Institute to focus its attention on the nutrition 
of children, and women of childbearing age, it 
could not escape consideration of the factors 
that affect the entire population, of which 
mothers and children are the most nutritionally 
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vulnerable group. Consequently much of its re- 
port dealt with such fundamentals as food sup- 
plies and services in the fields of health and 
education. The problems that the committee 
called to the attention of the Council differ in 
degree rather than in kind from those that we 
have faced and are facing in this country. The 
measures that have been undertaken in solu- 
tion of those problems are in some instances 
sufficiently different in emphasis to challenge 
us to a reevaluation of our own approach. 

The individuals and agencies closest to the 
situation in the various countries agree that 
widespread malnutrition exists, especially in 
the lower-income groups that make up the ma- 
jority of the population in any country. First 
among the causes of malnutrition is lack of 
food. With a few notable exceptions the Latin 
American countries do not produce enough of 
foods of high nutritive value to maintain the 
population in a state of good nutrition even if 
the entire supply were distributed equitably, 
as it is not. As in the United States, some of 
the richest agricultural land is given over to 
the cultivation of nonfood crops such as cotton, 
or foods of limited nutritive value, such as 
sugar. In some countries a large part of the 
national income is derived from the exportation 
of foods, such as the meats of Argentina and 
Uruguay and the bananas of the Central Amer- 
ican Republics. In those very countries, how- 
ever, a substantial part of the people may not 
have enough meat or enough fruit to eat. Un- 
developed facilities for transportation to the 
sparsely settled parts of the countries and in- 
adequate purchasing power are barriers to ade- 
quate diets even in the rich agricultural nations. 
In regions that do not have a safe water supply, 
full advantage cannot be taken of nutritionally 
valuable raw vegetables and fruits for fear they 
may be contaminated with disease organisms. 
Similarly, lack of refrigeration in the tropics 
interferes with full utilization of the fish sup- 
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ply along the coast, and thus a protein food of 
high quality is not widely available to popula- 
tions whose diet may be especially deficient 
in that one nutrient. In normal times imports 
helped to supplement domestic food production ; 
war-born restrictions in shipping have brought 
about a worsening of the food situation in a 
number of countries. 

Although less-than-optimum nutrition is 
unanimously conceded to be more prevalent 
among the poor, it is by no means limited to 
that economic group. Lack of knowledge of 
food values and of the relation of food to health 
prevents individuals of all classes of society 
from making the wisest choices from the foods 
that are readily available. It seems ironical, 
for example, that the present-day inhabitants 
of Peru, one of the countries that is credited 
with giving that noble vegetable the white po- 
tato to the world, should much prefer rice— 
and polished rice at that. 

Improvement in the food supply and in its 
distribution is high on the list of national plans 
for better nutrition. The work has both its 
long-range and its immediate aspects. Little 
is known of the nutritive value of certain foods 
that make up a large part of the diet, especially 
of isolated peoples in a country like Colombia. 
It is necessary to make complete analyses, in- 
cluding mineral and vitamin determinations, 
of different strains of these foods and of the 
same strain grown on various soils. Mandioca, 
which is to the diet of many dwellers in tropical 
America as is wheat to the peoples of temperate 
zones, is a food that must be studied in much 
more detail to appraise its full contribution to 
the diet. Small wonder then that Brazil points 
to food research as one of the cornerstones of 
its national nutrition program. Brazil is one 
of several republics in which technical and 
financial assistance from the United States is 
helping in the study of basic foods and in the 
improvement of food production. Obviously 
it takes time to build up disease-resistant strains 
of cereal crops and to increase the milk yield 
of cows. Meanwhile some countries are facing 
critical food shortages that call for immediate 
action. Uruguay experienced one of the worst 
droughts in its history in the summer (our 
winter) of 1942-43, with the result that its sup- 
plies of such staples as meat and potatoes fell 
far below the normal demand. As an emer- 
gency measure the Government entered into the 
purchase and sale of these foods, establishing 
markets accessible to low-income families. 
Peru was forced to take somewhat similar action 
when there was a partial crop failure of its 
staple food, rice. 


Even in years of high production, there is 
need for furnishing food to families and in- 
dividuals unable to obtain an adequate diet 
through their own efforts alone. Leaders every- 
where in the fields of social welfare and pub- 
lic health recognize that adequate purchasing 
power rests upon general economic betterment. 
Pending the initiation of national schemes for 
social insurance and similar measures, it is 
necessary to see that people are fed. 

Public feeding programs are therefore a con- 
spicuous feature of nutrition programs in many 
Latin American Republics. These take many 
forms. Government restaurants in the poorer 
quarters of large cities offer meals at nominal 
cost. They are patronized largely by manual 
workers and their families. 

In some Government restaurants, there are 
separate rooms for men, women, and children. 
Some social-welfare leaders who pay full tribute 
to these projects as a health measure consider 
that the separation according to sex and age is 
a threat to the integrity of family life. That 
charge cannot be made against the public din- 
ing hall in Mexico City, which is open exclu- 
sively to family groups and where it is estimated 
that 65 percent of the patrons are under 16 years 
of age. Such family dining rooms were de- 
scribed in some detail in 7'he Chi/d for June 1942. 

In the countries that I visited many projects 
for serving meals serve only certain groups 
rather than a cross section of the population 
with lowest incomes. Dining rooms for preg- 
nant women and nursing mothers are main- 
tained by both Government agencies and pri- 
vate philanthropic organizations. In one of the 
maternal refectories that I had the good fortune 
to visit I saw an especially abundant and appe- 
tizing meal being served in cheerful surround- 
ings in a convent founded some 400 years ago. 
The mothers had an opportunity to bathe them- 
selves and their babies before sitting down to 
dinner, parking the babies in immaculate bas- 
sinets within easy reach. 

The noon meal and between-meal lunches are 
important features of all projects for the day 
care of children of working mothers. In the 
“Kindergarten of the Americas” (so named be- 
cause it was established by United States citi- 
zens resident in Asuncién as an expression of 
good neighborliness) in Paraguay’s capital city 
of Asuncién, the noon meal is planned to supple- 
ment the diet that students from the School 
for Health Visitors have found the children te 
be receiving at home morning and night. Once 
a week the mothers of the children enrolled in 
the Kindergarten of the Americas come an hour 
earlier than usual to call for their children so 
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that they can have a demonstration lesson in 
some aspect of child care. 

School feeding projects are in operation in at 
least the largest cities of most of the republics, 
and they are being extended. Only the newer 
school buildings are likely to have provisions 
for serving meals; otherwise, children from sev- 
eral city schools are likely to go to a central 
place for their breakfast, noon meal, or both 
meals. In some cities the people’s restaurants 
have rooms set aside for serving breakfasts and 
lunches to children of school age. For the most 
part, these meals are served free, and only to 
children who are known to come from low-in- 
come families and are presumed to be under- 
nourished. The source of the funds for the 
maintenance of these school feeding projects 
varies widely. Many were initiated by one or 
more socially minded citizens and continue to 
receive private contributions even after the Gov- 
ernment has taken over the main support of 
the enterprise. In one country the Government 
funds for school feeding come from a tax on 
soft drinks; in another the proceeds from one 
of the lotteries are set aside for this purpose. 
The adequacy of the meal or meals served at 
school depends largely on two factors, the re- 
sources available and the ability of the admin- 
istrators. 

In fertile agricultural areas school gardens 
make it possible to serve more nutritious meals 
at moderate cost. In one State in Argentina 
such gardens have been compulsory since 1850. 

As official school feeding programs become 
more and more extensive, the necessity for expert 
administration is being recognized. The State 
of Cordoba in Argentina is an example of a 
government that has set up detailed standards 
for the operation of school feeding projects. 

Provision of food to individuals and groups: 
that would otherwise be undernourished takes 
other forms besides meals served in restaurants. 
An auxiliary service of some of the Government 
restaurants is the dispensing of cooked food 
to be taken home to those who are unable to 
come to the central eating place. 

Unquestionably the most usual means of im- 
proving the diet is through supplying milk to 
infants. The milk station is a well-nigh uni- 
versal part of a maternal and child-health 
center. For, although a comparatively small 
proportion of infants are dependent on bottle 
feeding, these would fare very poorly indeed 
in come cities if they were dependent on com- 
mercial milk supplies. Through the milk sta- 
tion, with which is sometimes combined a center 
for the collection and distribution of human 
milk, day’s feedings prepared in accordance 


with the physician’s recommendations are made 
available to babies. 

In every country the leaders in the fields of 
child health and welfare recognize the neces- 
sity for accompanying direct relief measures 
with instruction in the best use of whatever 
resources may be available. It is generally 
thought that instruction in foods and nutrition 
should be tied in as closely as possible with the 
dispensing of the food itself. The following 
statement by the head of a normal school in 
Colombia strikes a responsive chord among nu- 
tritionists and health educators in the United 
States: 

On examining the food traditions of our people, we 
note how decisive an influence ignorance and age-old 
habits have on the poor choice of the daily diet. The 
remedy is at hand: Education. But education in the 
true sense of the word. Not mere propaganda, which 
is hardly an aid in teaching campaigns. Let us make 
the school lunches educational centers in which the 
children eat the food that, in, accordance with scien- 
tific standards, they should eat; not what they are in 
the habit of eating in their homes. This is the only 
way to form habits of correct eating. Good habits are 
acquired by practicing them; not by hearing them 
talked about. 

Instruction of mothers in the care and feeding 
of children is, of course, an integral feature of 
maternai and child-health services where these 
are fully developed. In a newly equipped ma- 
ternal and child-health center in Lima, there are 
facilities for instruction in the preparation of 
meals, the making of children’s clothing, and 
the selection of playthings. The teaching is 
done by graduates of the course in child care 
given at the Children’s Hospital. In Buenos 
Aires one of the schools of social service main- 
tains a teaching center in a typical one-room 
apartment in a multiple dwelling that houses 
hundreds of families with very low incomes. 
Classes in the various aspects of homemaking 
and family-life education are held each after- 
noon. The demonstration classes in food selec- 
tion and preparation are taught by nutrition- 
ists from the teaching staff of the National 
Institute of Nutrition. In Montevideo mothers 
whose children are under supervision in the 
clinies of the Children’s Council are invited to 
attend food classes. During the past winter 
these classes stressed not only the preparation 
of low-cost foods of high nutritive value but also 
the construction and use of fireless cookers, be- 
cause the combination of drought and curtailed 
shipping had brought about a drastic shortage 
of fuel. 

The many activities designed to ameliorate 
distress do not preoccupy national leaders to the 
exclusion of long-range plans for nutritional 
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betterment. At least 13 of the Republics have 
set up an official nutrition agency, in some cases 
a branch of some Government department, in 
others a coordinating council. As inthe United 
States, the responsibility for nutrition work 
may be divided among several departments. 
Well toward the top of the list of the functions 
of these nutrition agencies is research along 
various lines. 

As a basis for a well-directed national nutri- 
tion program, there must be studies of the food 
value of all staple articles of diet. There must 
be determinations of the food requirements of 
individuals at all stages in the life cycle and 
under very different environments. Physiolo- 

ists and biochemists in Colombia, for example, 

now that the miner in the highlands of the 
interior lives at a different metabolic tempo 
from a fisherman on the Pacific coast and that 
the needs of both must be known before nutri- 
tional standards for the population can be 
established. 

As a preliminary to nutritional planning, 
many countries must devise means for compiling 
much more accurate data on national food pro- 
duction than they now possess. When an agri- 
cultural economist attempted to study consump- 
tion levels in the various South American Re- 
publics for an international conference in 1941, 
in Montevideo, he was able to obtain few data 
from some countries for such a nutritionally 
important food as milk. He was driven to the 
expedient of taking the number of cattle in the 
country, assuming an arbitrary production per 
animal, and dividing the total figure by the 
0pulation. I visited one of the countries that 
had shown up pretty well according to his esti- 
mate and I was obliged to conclude that the cows 
had not been told what was expected of them. 

Studies of food consumption by representa- 
tive groups of the population are needed to 
reveal what people actually do eat and what are 
the factors that affect food consumption. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in studying 
the consumption of wage-earning families in 
the larger South American cities, and the find- 
ings have been compiled in convenient form by 
Dr. Robert M. Woodbury for the International 
Labor Office.!. These studies should be extended 
to cover rural as well as urban families and to 
include the indigenous peoples that constitute 


1 Woodbury, Robert Morse: Food Consumption and Dietary 
Surveys in the Americas—Results, Methods ; Report presented 
by the International Labor Office to the Eleventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference, held in Rio de Janeiro, September 7 to 
18, 1942. International Labor Office, Montreal, 1942. 64 pp. 


a large part of the population in many of the 
countries. And, finally, throughout the Amer- 
icas there is need to assess the nutritional status 
of representative groups in the population, espe- 
cially children, and women during the reproduc- 
tive period. 

To carry out the many activities that make up 
a comprehensive nutrition program calls for a 
large number of trained workers. Two general 
types of workers are needed. The largest group 
would be made up of the physicians, nurses, 
social workers, and teachers who are sufficiently 
well-grounded in the principles of nutrition as 
they relate to their respective fields so that they 
can make the most of every opportunity to deal 
with the effects of malnutrition and to preserve 
good nutrition. The second group would be a 
much smaller body of specialists in nutrition, 
who, according to the nature and extent of their 
training, can act as teachers to the professional 
groups already mentioned; who can carry on 
research in all aspects of foods and nutrition; 
and who can administer food services in hos- 
pitals, child-caring institutions, dining rooms 
for school children, people’s restaurants, and 
other centers for group feeding. 

Several countries have made a beginning in 
including courses in nutrition in curricula for 
training professional workers in the fields of 
health, welfare, and education. A few are pro- 
viding training for specialists in the field of 
nutrition. 

International scholarships to the National In- 
stitute of Nutrition in Argentina and to several 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States provide opportunities for training to 
those countries that do not yet have facilities 
within their borders. The individuals who come 
to this country to prepare for leadership in 
nutrition in their homelands are likely to be 
physicians, social workers, or educators. They 
are likely to have a broad appreciation of the 
contribution of nutrition to national welfare. 
Such appreciation was not widespread in the 
United States before the National Nutrition 
Conference of 1941. It is to be hoped that 
specialized workers—nutritionists, physicians, 
nurses, teachers, social workers—to whom these 
visitors from the countries to the South come 
for guidance in their programs of study and 
observation in nutrition will embody the defi- 
nition of a specialist attributed to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who is quoted as saying: “A spe- 
cialist should not be a narrow man but a broad 
man sharpened to a point.” 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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INTER-AMERICAN NOTES 


Ninth Pan American Child Congress 


The Ninth Pan American Child Congress is 
scheduled to meet in Caracas, Venezuela, during 
the second half of December 1946. This des- 
‘enation, made by the International Council 
of the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
in agreement with the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, has been accepted by the 
Government of Venezuela. 


Mexico 
Woman and Child Workers 


The Division of Woman and Child Workers 
in the Federal Department of Labor of Mexico 
enforces the law concerning the employment of 
women and children and acts in other ways 
for the improvement of the condition of work- 
ing women and children. To this end the staff 
of the Division made, in the year ended August 
31, 1943, 630 inspections involving 6,000 women 
workers. 

The staff of the Division made a study of 
industrial home work and presented a report 
to the Second National Congress of Industrial 
Hygiene and Medicine. The Congress, acting 
on this report, passed resolutions asking for 
medical service for women and children engaged 
in industrial home work. 

A study was also made of the working and 
living conditions of the large numbers of boys— 
not protected by the labor law—who make a 
living by selling baskets outside markets and by 
arrying packages for customers. The deci- 
sion was in favor of regulating and supervising 
this work and taking other protective measures. 
Members of the Division’s staff are now engaged 
in carrying out this decision. 

Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social. Memoria 
de Labores. Mevrico, 1942-43. 


First Inter-American Congress on 
Population 


The First Inter-American Congress on Popu- 
lation, held in Mexico City in October 1943 un- 
der the auspices of the Mexican Government, 


was attended by representatives from almost all 
American countries and from the Pan American 
Union, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
International Labor Office, and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

The Congress approved resolutions for the 
regular recording and compiling of vital statis- 
tics according to uniform methods. The Con- 
gress also asked for the adoption of measures for 
the physical and moral improvement of the 
peoples of America and for the practical appli- 
cation of policies proposed at the Congress on 
Indian Affairs recently held in Mexico. 

For carrying out its resolutions the Congress 
recommended the establishment of an Inter- 
American Population Institute. 


El Universal, October 12-20, 1943, and El Popular, 
October 23, 1943, both of Merico City. 


El Salvador 
First National Child-Welfare Congress 


The First National Child-Welfare Congress 
of El Salvador was held in San Salvador, the 
capital of the country, November 4-7, 1943. 

The Congress was organized by the White 
Cross, a private child-welfare agency, on the 
oceasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, as a 
means of stimulating interest in the welfare of 
children. 

In addition to residents of El Salvador, per- 
sons attending the Congress included a represen- 
tative of the National Children’s Bureau (Patro- 
nato Nacional de la Infancia) of Costa Rica and 
a representative of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, stationed at the time in Costa Rica. 

After a reading of reports and discussion of 
various child-welfare problems, the Congress 
passed resolutions asking, among other things, 
for the drafting of a Children’s Code as a char- 
ter of childhood’s rights; the enactment of laws 
for the protection of employed mothers and chil- 
dren; the establishment of a system of social 
insurance; better protection of the health of 
young children; and provision of low-cost hy- 
gienic housing. 

A recommendation was also made that the 
country join the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood. 


From reports in San Salvador newspapers, Novem- 
ber 1943. 
} 
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All-Day Neighborhood Schools for City Children 


By ApeLe Frankuix, Director of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools Committee of the Public 
Education Association, New York City 


Rural areas have a neighborliness which 
makes contacts between teachers and other citi- 
zens easy and natural. Then, too, most teachers 
live in the small rural towns or counties where 
they teach, and readily become identified with 
them. Often, the school is the only large public 
building for many miles and becomes, ipso facto, 
a community center. 

A Large City Includes Many Communities. 

But in a large city there are communities 
within communities, populations made up of 
varied national groups, from varied social and 
economic levels, which tend to keep to them- 
selves. In many communities the school has 
been a place apart. Teachers have come to the 
school and gone home, with little thought of 
the life going on outside its walls. Parents 
have come to the school but seldom, and then, 
unfortunately, too often only when their chil- 
dren were “in trouble.” Most parents have not 
felt free to seek the help of the school; nor have 
they believed they had a responsibility to it 
either as citizens, or as parents, the welfare of 
whose children depends on the welfare of every 
other child in the school. 

A growing understanding, by educators and 
parents alike, of child nature and of child 
growth and development has led to many efforts 
to break down the isolation of schools from 
their neighborhoods in our large cities. With 
this understanding has come a broadening of 
the school’s conception of its function. It seeks 
not simply to impart knowledge and skills, but 
to train citizens of a democratic state. It recog- 
nizes that it cannot do this unless it becomes a 
living force in its neighborhood. It recognizes 
also that the child at school is the same indi- 
vidual as the child at home, that his life in each 
environment affects profoundly his life in the 
other, that only if school and home cooperate 
in working for his interests will his full and 
harmonious development be possible. 

An attempt to establish a new pattern for the 
school as a community agency is being made 
in the All-Day Neighborhood Schools in New 


York City, a demonstration conducted by the 
New York Board of Education with the co- 
operation of the Public Education Association. 

The demonstration was organized in the fall 
of 1942 in two public elementary schools in New 
York City: A school in the Chelsea section on 
the lower west side, where families of Italian, 
Greek, and Puerto Rican extraction predomi- 
nate, and a school in the Harlem section where 
all the pupils are Negro. Six regularly licensed 
teachers who are on duty from 11 a. m. until 5 
p. m. are assigned to each school to help the 
classroom teachers carry out the program. The 
Public Education Association supplies an edu- 
cational director and an assistant who work 
with both group and classroom teachers, and 
a social worker for the Harlem school. Funds 
were not available in 1942-43 for a social worker 
for both schools. The demonstration was or- 
ganized after 6 years of experience in the Chel- 
sea school, where a social worker had_ been 
attached to the staff and had proved to us 
conclusively the need for such service. The 
board of education, however, supplied a social 
worker for the Chelsea school starting in No- 
vember 1943. 

A community-relations committee of members 
of the community, both professional and non- 
professional, worked throughout the year to 
effect closer cooperation between the school and 
the home and community. 

Purpose of Demonstration Threefold. 

The purpose of the demonstration is three- 
fold. It seeks to give the children a modern and 
enriched curriculum, through which they learn 
from life as well as from textbooks, and have the 
opportunity to practice democracy as members 
of dynamic, functioning groups. It seeks to pro- 
vide for the 200 children in each of the two 
schools an integrated program of in-school work 
and after-school play. And, finally, the demon- 
stration seeks to identify the school with its 
neighborhood—to make it really a community 
center, part of the very life of the people. The 
board of education believes that these three 
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purposes are in reality one and that none can 
be satisfactorily achieved without the others. 

It is impossible to isolate one aspect of the 
demonstration and say that this alone was re- 
sponsible for the closer identification of the 
schools with their neighborhoods. Although 
the social worker and the community-relations 
committee had more direct responsibility for 
this phase of the work, other factors—the 
changed and vitalized program of the schools 
and the after-school and All-Day Summer Play 
School recreation centers—took vitally im- 
portant parts. The participation in neighbor- 
hood-community work by principals and teach- 
ers in the schools and by members of the staff 
of the demonstration was also important. The 
principals of both schools have been active in 
community work and have long recognized the 
importance of the relation between the school 
and the community and between the school and 
the home. The needs of the individual child 
have been stressed in both schools. 


Intensive Case Work Needed by Families. 


One social worker in a school the size of the 
one in Harlem cannot do intensive case work 
with the families needing it. One of the chief 
functions of the worker is to give immediate 
service to children who present overt difficul- 
ties in the classroom, and by interpreting to the 
teachers family backgrounds of the children, to 
assist the teachers in handling the children with 
more understanding. She also helps to create 
a more friendly relationship between parents 
and school. Her third function is that of re- 
ferral. Families in need of the service of a 
family or other neighborhood agency often are 
wholly unaware of the existence of such an 
agency or are unwilling to avail themselves of 
its services. Repeated interviews may be neces- 
sary to help them, of their own volition, to seek 
and to use the resources at hand. The results of 
this type of work are difficult to measure, but 
many instances might be cited of children for- 
merly apathetic, hostile, unruly, or shy and 
withdrawn, who were helped directly or in- 
directly by the social worker to become far more 
happy and adjusted members of the school so- 
ciety. Many families were, through her, helped 
to find the means to better their own condition. 

Parents will come to a school, and keep on 
coming there, only when they feel themselves 
part of that school in a real sense. Parents will 


1The Play School at the Chelsea school has always been 
affiliated with the Play Schools Association. In 1943 the 
Association conducted one at the Harlem school. 


feel part of a school when they know their pres- 
ence is wanted, when the doors are open, when 
the teachers are glad to talk over the children 
and their problems. Educational meetings with 
fine speakers, and elaborate entert ainments, will 
not bring parents to a school unless they feel 
genuinely welcome there. For this reason it 
seemed important to provide a place in the 
school to which parents could go, where they 
could have comfortable seats, and where they 

could talk quietly with teachers and_ soci ial 
worker. Again, parents can feel that they are 
a part of the school if they can contribute to it, 
if they can really identify themselves with its 
work. Individual parents have helped to some 
extent with the work of both the demonstration 
schools. They have acted as aids to club leaders 
in the recreation centers, have in certain in- 
stances taken small groups for special work, 
have assisted with the preparation of refresh- 
ments, and have helped in many other ways. 
Both schools wanted to operate summer play 
schools to care for the children of working 
women. The money for these schools was not 
available this year, and the parents set them- 
selves to do all they could to raise that money. 
In Harlem, where the work was new, they were 
able to do less than in Chelsea, but they ran 
motion pictures in the school, which brought in 
substantial sums. In Chelsea one of the high 
spots of the school year was the 2-day fair held 
by the parents in June, which brought in $600, 
helping to keep the school open during the 
summer months. 


Special Staff Member Would Know Community. 


This is only a beginning. The parents’ or- 
ganizations represent a relatively small number 
of the parents. To develop the school as a com- 
munity agency a special staff member should be 
assigned who would really know the community 
and the setting in which the children and par- 
ents live. This person would meet the leaders 
in the community, acquaint them with the school 
program, and enlist their support; he would 
familiarize the school staff with the community 
strength and needs and enable the teachers to 
enrich and vitalize their classroom work with 
material relating to community conditions. He 
would help bring the school and the neighbor- 
hood together in a truly democratic community.’ 





24 fuller description of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
is given in a book by Miss Franklin and Agnes E. Benedict, 
entitled, Play Centers for School Children; a guide to their 
establishment and operation (William Morrow & Co., New 
York, 19438, 153 pp.). See also We Build for C itizenship. by 
Miss Franklin, in , ‘hildhood Education, Vol. 20, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember 1943), pp. 23-27. 
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Recommendations Adopted by Children’s Bureau Con- 
ference on Services for Negro Children 
December 6 and 7, 1943 


After consideration of the Children’s Bureau 
responsibility to serve the needs of all the Na- 
tion’s children of every race, creed, and color, 
particularly the needs of disadvantaged and 
handicapped children whoever and wherever 
they are, the members of this conference, having 
reviewed the special needs of children in minor- 
ity groups, of whom Negro children form the 
greater part, recommend : 

1. That the Children’s Bureau strengthen and 
extend services to Negro and other minority 
children in both rural and urban areas. 

2. That the Children’s Bureau increase the 
participation of qualified Negro personnel in its 
program for children in the United States. 

3. That the Children’s Bureau encourage in 
every possible way the participation of Negro 
professional staff in the State operation of Fed- 
eral-aid programs. 

4. That national private organizations con- 
cerned with children be encouraged to 
strengthen and extend their programs to meet 
more fully the needs of children in minority 
groups. 

5. That the Children’s Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, explore the mental- 
hygiene implications, for children of both mi- 
nority and majority groups, in the areas of 
racial tension. 

6. That opportunities for professional and 
postgraduate training be extended for doctors, 
nurses, midwives, social workers, nutritionists, 
and health-education workers with special com- 
petence in work with children, and that appro- 
priate opportunities be developed for training 
of nonprofessional persons who work with 
children. 

7. That the Children’s Bureau, in collabora- 
tion with other agencies, concern itself imme- 
diately with a training program in matters per- 
taining to race for professional workers, in- 
cluding health workers, social workers, recrea- 
tion leaders, law-enforcement workers, and 
teachers, in order that Negro and white children 
who are under the guidance and protection of 
these workers may receive understanding and 
sympathetic direction. 

In view of the preceding recommendation it 
is further recommended that the Children’s Bu- 


reau collaborate with agencies, organizations, 
and foundations in the preparation for profes- 
sional schools of teaching material in matters 
pertaining to race. 

8. That the Children’s Bureau prepare a man- 
ual or a supplement to the pamphlet, “Selection 
and Training of Volunteers in Child Care,” 
which would adequately interpret the subject 
of racial attitudes and relationships among 
minority groups. 

9 That the gathering, tabulation, and anal- 
ysis of statistics by the Children’s Bureau be 
broken down according to race, color, nation- 
ality, or in any other manner that will serve 
areas and as an administrative tool be advan- 
tageous in building programs on a sound foun- 
dation of factual material. 

10. (a) That in recognition of the high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among Negroes, especially 
throughout childhood and adolescence, the 
Children’s Bureau cooperate with other public 
and private agencies in promoting the control 
and treatment of tuberculosis among children. 
(6) That in recognition of the serious prob- 
lems involved in sex education and the control 
of venereal diseases, particularly among chil- 
dren, the Children’s Bureau cooperate with 
public and private agencies for the treatment 
and control of these problems and in eduea- 
tional programs with regard to them. 

11. That the Children’s Bureau promote the 
improvement and expansion of existing facili- 
ties for the day care of Negro children and for 
the creation of new facilities to meet the great 
needs of Negro working mothers whose 
children are not receiving adequate care and 
protection. 

12. That the advice of standing advisory com- 
mittees to the Children’s Bureau be reviewed 
and evaluated with special attention to the pos- 
sibility of increasing Negro membership on each 
of these committees and providing adequate 
Negro representation on committees to be ap- 

ointed, such membership to be chosen on the 
Sesle of skills as well as understanding in mat- 
ters pertaining to race. 

13. That the Children’s Bureau encourage 
States and local communities to utilize the par- 
ticipation of available Negro leaders and to 
develop such potential leadership as may be 
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available but is not yet in contact with public 
programs for children. 

14. That although substantial progress has 
been made for all children, including children in 
minority groups, it is the experience in pro- 
grams of Federal aid to the States that unless 
there are safeguards, Negroes will not receive 
equitable benefits, and these safeguards require : 

(a) Legislative provisions to assure the equitable 
distribution of services to children on the basis of 
need. 

(b) Administrative machinery, adequate to carry 
out this policy. 

(c) Firm purpose on the part of the administra- 
tors of the Children’s Bureau to administer precisely 


the Bureau's stated policy with regard to the dis- 
tribution of services. 


15. That in all conditions involving migra- 
tion of families for war work and agricultural 
labor, the safeguards considered essential for 
children living in established communities 
should be strengthened, maintained, and ex- 
tended for the benefit of migrant children. 

16. That the Children’s Bureau urge, when- 
ever it has opportunity, that equality of treat- 
ment of all children, regardless of race or color, 
be made a fundamental policy in all programs of 
relief and rehabilitation for foreign nations. 

17. That in recognition of the value of the 
present conference a similar conference be called 
by the Children’s Bureau at an appropriate time 
with the participation of other Federal agencies 
concerned with children. 


Juvenile Code Adopted in Alaska 


In the spring of 1943 the Alaska Legislature 
adopted a Juvenile Code, which revised the 
juvenile-court law and abolished the Board 
of Children’s Guardians. Under the new meas- 
ure, which represents a great advance in this 
type of legislation for the Territory, the justice 
courts are given exclusive original jurisdiction 
over all children, regardless of race and color, 
who come within the classes set forth in the act 
(formerly the procedure for dealing with juve- 
niles did not apply to Indian children) ; pro- 
vision is made for dealing with children who 
have offended against the law as delinquents 
(formerly they were dealt with under criminal 
procedure) : hearings are to be informal, without 
jury, and not open to the public, and adjudica- 
tion of a case under this act is not to be deemed 
a conviction nor to impose civil disabilities that 
result from conviction on a criminal charge. 

The new law provides that if, after hearing, 
a court finds that a child falls within the pro- 
visions of the act, the court shall (1) commit 


BOOK 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GrouP THERAPY, by S. R. Slavson. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1948. 352 pp. $2. 
Group therapy, the author of this book points out, 

is a method of psychotherapy to be used, along with 

other types of psychiatric treatment, for children who 
need group experience but whose character malforma- 
tions or inability to adapt themselves to ordinary 


him to the Territorial Department of Public 
Welfare, or—if he has one-fourth or more In- 
dian, Eskimo, or Aleut blood—to the Alaska 
Indian Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior; or (2) release him to his 
parent, guardian, or other suitable person, un- 
der the supervision of the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare or the Alaska Indian 
Service. Fifty thousand dollars was made 
available to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Additional provisions restrict jail detention 
of children under 18, provide for appointment 
of guardians, and permit the agency to which 
the child is committed to place him in a foster 
home or in care of a child-caring agency or in- 
stitution. It may also supervise and set stand- 
ards for foster homes, agencies, and institu- 
tions to which the children are committed. If 
the agency is designated as guardian of the child, 
it may place him for adoption. The custody of 
wards of the former Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians was transferred to the Department of 


Public Welfare. 


NOTE 


group relations require a special type of group to help 
them achieve such experience satisfactorily. 

The book reports an experiment, conducted by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, over a period 
of 8 years, in group therapy for selected children 
presenting personality and behavior difficulties. 
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e YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME ® 








Tenth National Conference on Labor Legislation 


The program of action approved by the Tenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, called 
by the Secretary of Labor, in Kansas City, Mo., 
December 8 and 9, 1943, includes the following 
items of special interest to organizations and 
individuals concerned with child labor and youth 
employment and with the protection of pregnant 
women in industry : 


Child Labor and Youth Employment. 


The past 10 years have seen great advances 
in State legislative standards for the prevention 
of child labor and the safeguarding of young 
workers. The war, however, has brought great 
pressure on these standards, and the unprece- 
dented number of children and youth drawn 
into employment during this period—often 
in occupations and under conditions which 
threaten their welfare and education—reem- 
phasizes the importance of maintaining the legal 
protections that have been achieved and of plan- 
ning for their extension to areas of employment 
not yet covered, as speedily as possible. 

This conference therefore recommends that 
plans be made for revisions of State child-labor 
laws to achieve a basic 16-year minimum age, a 
maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week for 
youth under 18, limitation of total hours of work 
and school to 8 a day and 40 a week, prohibi- 
tion of night work, provision for lunch period 
and weekly day of rest, an 18-year minimum 
age for hazardous occupations, and provisions 
for employment or age certificates for youth 
under 18, 

This conference, also realizing the grave prob- 
lems that will confront the Nation after the war 
in the rapid demobilization out of industry of 
the great numbers of boys and girls who have 
left school for work, urges that State labor com- 
missioners and organized labor give leadership 
and support to the planning of sound, construc- 
tive programs for youth that will give full 
opportunity for education and training to com- 
pensate for their premature withdrawal from 
school and to ensure their rightful place in the 
post-war world. 


Apprenticeship Training. 


Previous conferences on labor legislation have 
endorsed the program of apprenticeship under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, which formerly was in the 
United States Department of Labor, now under 
the War Manpower Commission. 

The activities of wartime have somewhat 
stymied the progress of apprenticeship in the 
skilled trades, but management and labor are 
recognizing more and more the need of empha- 
sis on the proper training of skilled tradesmen 
through apprenticeship. 

The field from which apprentices formerly 
were recruited has been gleaned by the armed 
forces, but returning veterans will be available 
for apprenticeship. 

This conference therefore reaffirms the posi- 
tion previously adopted and endorses the pro- 
gram of apprenticeship advocated by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship. 

This conference also strongly urges all dele- 
gates here to give strength to such a program by 
encouraging this activity within their States 
through cooperation with the Federal and State 
agencies working in this field. 


Employment Policy for Pregnant Women in Industry. 


Increasing employment of women in industry 
necessitates special provisions for safeguarding 
the health and welfare of expectant mothers 
who are employed. 

This conference urges State departments of 
labor and industrial establishments that employ 
women to discourage the practice of discharging 
or laying off women because of pregnancy; to 
encourage the adoption of policies concerning 
work assignments, working conditions, and pro- 
vision for maternity leave that will promote the 
efficiency of the working force and protect the 
health of mothers and their infants, and to sup- 
port community measures assuring adequate 
maternity care for employed women who cannot 
otherwise obtain such care. 
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Employment of Children in Bowling Alleys 


By Exc, Arvitta Merritt, INpusrriar Division 


This war period has emphasized the impor- 
tance of maintaining and strengthening the 
child-labor-law defenses that have been devel- 
oped for protection of children. In a number 
of State legislatures meeting in 1943, standards 
for employment of children in bowling alleys 
were particular targets for attack. The need 
for upholding these standards is evidenced by 
many reports from school principals, teachers 
and counselors, labor-law administrators, and 
juvenile-court and other welfare officials in vari- 
ous parts of the country, deploring the condi- 
tions brought about by the employment of school 
children late at night in bowling alleys. For in- 
stance, according to a report from the depart- 
ment of labor in a large midwestern State, one 
school principal reported that 50 boys in her 
school were going to sleep in classes and falling 
behind in their school work. It was found that 
these boys were employed outside school hours 
as pin boys. In another large city it was re- 
ported that young bowling-alley workers were 
dropping out of school because they could not 
keep up both work and school. 


Children Need Protection From Fatigue. 


Adolescent children need special! protection 
from fatigue. Late-night employment cuts 
down their time for essential sleep and rest and 
affects not only health but school progress. Such 
employment, which is often found in bowling 
alleys. not only affects the child’s educational 
progress but results in tardiness and dropping 
out of school. Truancy may develop, which 
often leads to delinquency. The present short- 
age of teachers and school-attendance officers 
adds to the difficulties of combating a tendency 
to increased absenteeism on the part of working 
pupils. 

Employment late at night may also subject 
youth to moral hazards. Often they leave work 
late at night in groups and, in seeking recrea- 
tion for themselves after work, drift into situa- 
tions that contribute to delinquency. It was re- 
ported to the Bureau in recent months that three 
boys in an eastern city went into a drinking 
place on the way home from work in a bowling 


alley and became intoxicated. (One was later 
sent to a reformatory.) In another State some 
12- and 13-year-old boys were brought before 
the court for stealing tires when on their way 
home from work in a bowling alley at 2 a, m. 
Sometimes the moral hazard may be an un- 
wholesome circumstance connected with the 
place of employment. In one large city in New 
York State, the school-attendance officer stated 
that there were only three bowling alleys in 
the city that did not sell liquor. 


Hazards of Pin Setting. 


Employment as a pin setter is accompanied 
by a very considerable accident hazard. Most 
of the injuries to pin boys are caused by balls 
and flying pins. Many of them result in frac- 
tures and severe bruises of fingers, hands, and 
toes, and some have even more serious effects. 
The fatigue of working at night, added to the 
fatigue caused by the physical exertion inherent 
in their work, reduces the alertness and agility 
of pin setters and thus increases the likelihood 
of accidents. 

That pin setters are frequently injured in the 
course of their work is shown by accident sta- 
tistics. In a recent study of school children 
working part time, made by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in Baltimore, 17 pin setters, or 13 percent 
of a total of 128 school children under 16 years 
of age who reported that they were employed 
in bowling alleys, said that they had suffered 
injuries at work. In Illinois 371 industrial in- 
juries to workers of all ages in bowling alleys 
were reported to the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission in 1942; most of these workers were pin 
setters. In Wisconsin industrial accidents to 
pin boys under 18 years of age, as shown by 
workmen’s compensation cases settled during 
the vear 1942, numbered 66, or 14 percent of the 
total of 456 injuries to minors under 18 years. 

Because of all these circumstances in connec- 
tion with employment in bowling alleys many 
child-labor laws have established a higher mini- 
mum age for such employment than for general 
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types of employment, such as work in retail or 
service establishments or in factories. As early 
as 1911 the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws recommended a minimum 
age of 16 for bowling-alley employment, al- 
though 14 was the age recommended at that time 
for general employn ment. Again in 1930 when 
the Uniform Child Labor Act was revised by 
the Conference, bowling alleys were included 
among the employ ments for which a minimum 
age of 16 was recommended. In recent years a 
few States have adopted an 18-year minimum 
age for this work. The International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials, an organi- 
zation of State and Federal labor administra- 
tors, in 1935, and the National Conference on 
Labor Legislation in 1938, recommended 18 as 
the minimum age for this employ ment. How- 
ever, the general trend has been toward a 16- 
year minimum. 


Legislative Trend Maintained Until War. 


Up to the war emergency, this general legis- 
lative trend has been maintained. Minors un- 
der 16 were in most States excluded from work 
in bowling alleys, at least after 7 or 8 p. m. 
Although during the past year bills that would 
lower these standards were introduced in 14 
States, recognition of the undesirability of en- 
acting such legislation is seen in the fact that 
only 6 States “actually passed such bills. (In 
1 of these 6 States the new legislation has been 
ruled unconstitutional by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.) In 1 additional State, relaxations have 
been made under a general 1943 emergency act. 
According to information received by the Bu- 
reau, in only 3 of these 7 States, however, does 
the relaxation actually permit employment of 
children under 16 at night. 

At the present time, 20 State child-labor laws 
establish a minimum age of 16 years for employ- 
ment as pin setters in bowling alleys; this age 
is higher than the age set for general employ- 
ment in all except 1 of these States. In 15 other 
States and the District of Columbia, in which 
the minimum age for boys as pin setters is less 
than 16 (usually 14), eC gpgge of work after 
6, 7, or 8 p. m. applicable to employment of 
minors under 16 years of age, operate, in effect, 
to set a 16-year minimum age for work in bow]- 
ing alleys during night hours. Thus in 35 States 
employment of minors under 16 later than 6 or 
7 p. m., and in a few cases later than 8 p. m., is 
prohibited. Of the remaining States, in which 
employment of boys under 16 as pin setters is 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


now permitted as late as 9, 10, or 12 p. m., or 
without any restriction on work at night, 2 per- 
mit only boys of 15 or over to engage in such 
work and specifically restrict such ‘employme nt 
to certain nights during the week. 


Contrary to Existing Law. 


The fact that much of the employment of chil- 
dren in bowling alleys at the present time is 
contrary to existing law points to the need 
for encouraging better enforcement of present 
standards as well as preventing legislative 
lowering of standards. For ingtance, the 1942 
report of the Rhode Island State Department 
of Labor states (p. 35) : 

Numerous complaints have been received from truant 
officers, school principals, parents, and competing em- 
ployers, reporting illegal employment of young chil- 
dren late at night for long hours, resulting in injuries 
to health, truancy, and delinquency. One particularly 
difficult problem in this regard has been the bowling 
alleys, which have almost universally disregarded the 
child-labor laws and have employed very young boys 
7 nights a week until midnight. The schoo] officials are 
constantly reporting boys who have been truant, and 
are unable to learn because of working nights as pin 
boys ... While stores and service establishments are 
scheduling shorter hours in order to adjust business 
to the scarcity of available help, these recreational 
establishments continue to extend hours and to exploit 
younger workers at the expense of their health, educa- 
tion, and general well-being. 


Adherence to the policies recommended by 
Government agencies especially concerned both 
with youth welfare and manpower needs would 
do much to protect children in this type of work. 
The policy established by the War Manpower 
Commission, in its consideration of youth power 
in relation to total manpower, emphasizes the 
importance of protecting the education and 
health of youth under 18 and giving them the 
fullest opportunity consistent with the war ef- 
fort to complete their education. A statement 
of policy on part-time employment of school 
youth, issued jointly by the War Manpower 
Commission, the Office of Education, and the 
Children’s Bureau, urges that children 14 and 
15 years of age be not employed after 7 p. m. 
and that those of 16 and 17 be not employed 
after 10 p.m. This statement further recom- 
mends that the combined hours of school and 
work of minors under 16 should not exceed 8 a 
day, with hours of work limited to 3 on school 
days, and that the combined hours of school and 
work of youth 16 and 17 should in no case 
exceed 9 hours a day, with a maximum of 4 work 
hours on school days. 
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More Than 130,000 Wives and Babies of Servicemen 
Benefit From EMIC 


With 33,142 additional applications approved 
in November, the total number of servicemen’s 
wives and sick infants that have received or are 
receiving care under the Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care program reached 131,460 on 
December 1, 1943. All the States and Territories 
except North Dakota and Puerto Rico are now 
in a position to receive applications for care 
under the program. 

A conference on the program was held by the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington, December 
10 and 11, 1943, in response to a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics.' Present at the con- 
ference were representatives designated by the 
American Medical Association; American Hos- 
pital Association; United States Public Health 
Service; American Association of Obstetricians, 
Gynecologists, and Abdominal Surgeons; Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics; American Gyne- 
cological Society ; American Pediatric Society ; 
Committee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of Medical Care; State and Territorial Health 
Officers; War Department; Navy Department; 

1A report of this conference appeared in the Journal of the 


American Medical Association, vol. 123, no. 17 (Dee. 25, 1943), 
pp. 1125-1126. 


Army Emergency Relief; Navy Relief Society ; 
American Red Cross; American Legion; five 
national women’s organizations; and the medi- 
cal and public-health members of the Children’s 
Bureau Advisory Committee on Maternal and 
Child-Health Services. Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Associate Chief of the Children’s Bureau, served 
as chairman of the conference. 

Under the Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Care program the wife of any serviceman in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh pay grade in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
may make application for care to the physician 
or clinic of her own choice. The application 
form, which is simple, can be obtained from him 
or from the State or local health department. 
In it the wife states her name and address, her 
husband’s name, and his rating and serial num- 
ber. The physician completes the application, 
indicating what hospital, if any, will be used. 
Either the applicant or the physician sends the 
form to the State health department. Both she 
and the physician are notified when the appli- 
cation is approved. Application forms can also 
be obtained from hospitals, local Red Cross 
chapters, and local health agencies. 


Effect on Infant of Shortage of Protein in Mother’s Diet 
During Pregnancy 


That a prenatal diet low in protein during 
the latter part of pregnancy will result in an 
infant who will tend to be short, light in weight, 
and likely to receive a low pediatric rating in 
other respects is a conclusion reported by Bertha 
S. Burke and others in the Journal of Pediatrics 
for November 1943.1. The paper is one of a 
series dealing with the importance, to both 
mother and infant, of diet during pregnancy; 
one of this series was noted in The Child for 
September 1943. 





1 Burke, Bertha S., Vernette Vickers Harding, and Harold C. 
Stuart, D.: Nutrition Studies During Pregnancy, IV. 
Relation of protein content of mother’s diet during pregnancy 
to birth length, birth weight, and condition of infant at 
birth. Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 23, No. 5 (November 1943), 
pp. 506-516. Single copies of a reprint of this paper may be 
obtained by writing to the Children’s Bureau, Washington. 


The conclusions reported are as follows: 

1. In a group of 216 women whose diets were 
studied during pregnancy, it was found that 
only 10 percent consumed diets which met the 
amount of protein (85 gm.) recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council for that period (fourth 
through ninth month). Sixty-eight percent of 
the diets contained less than 70 gm. of protein 
daily and 38 percent, less than 55 gm. daily for 
this period. 

2. A significant relationship was found to 
exist between the protein content of the mother’s 
diet during pregnancy and the birth length of 
her infant. This increase in birth length can be 
demonstrated with each additional increment of 
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protein in the prenatal diet irrespective of 
mother’s height. 

3. When the birth weights of the infants were 
considered in relation to the average number of 
grams of protein in the mothers’ diets during 
pregnancy, it was found that an increase in birth 
weight * could also be demonstrated with each 
additional increment of protein in the prenatal 
cliet. 

4. Since the amount of protein in the prenatal 
diet seems to be a significant factor in determin- 


2 There was a tendency for the women whose diets, during 
pregnancy were poor to have more difficult types of delivery, 
despite the fact that they had on the average smaller infants 
than the women whose diets were good or excellent. The 
average number of hours of labor experienced by the 
primiparas in the two groups was the same. 


BOOK 


FAMILY SITUATIONS; an introduction to the study of 
child behavior, by James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
S. Boll. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1943. 265 pp. $3. 


Because man and his life are less readily subjected 
to measurement than the phenomena encountered in 
the physical sciences, we are slow in gathering mate- 
rial that is helpful in the understanding of the child in 
the light of family relationships, habits, and cultural 
setting. Family Situations is an attempt by two 
workers at the University of Pennsylvania to set up 
a possible method of study and to show how the method 
works, by illustrative examples. The authors believe 
that family “situations,” as they call the peculiarly 
grouped stimuli that bring about reactions on the 
organism being studied (the child), can be used as 
precise tools in the study of behavior. 

Part I is an explanation of the meaning and impli- 
eations of this approach to child study. Part II gives 


ing birth length and weight, and since these 
are related to the physical ratings of the infants, 
the amount of protein in the mother’s diet dur- 
ing pregnancy would appear to be a very im- 
portant factor in determining the general physi- 
cal condition of the infant at birth. 

5. From this study it would appear that from 
the standpoint of birth length, birth weight, and 
general physical well-being of the infant at 
birth, the diet should be liberally supplied with 
protein during pregnancy. For practical pur- 
poses this study indicates that less than 75 gm. 
of protein daily during the latter part of preg- 
nancy will result in an infant who will tend to be 
short, light in weight, and most likely to receive 
a low pediatric rating in other respects. 


NOTE 


examples of many types of family situation: The fa- 
vored-child home, the nomadic family, and the misfit- 
in-the-neighborhood family are samples of the cases 
described under the three broad categories of “intra- 
family relationships,” “family patterns,’ and “ex- 
ternal factors.” Part III undertakes to show briefly 
that sociology is in a position to make a contribution to 
the study of behavior through this distinctive approach. 

While the authors recognize that no family will fit 
in under one, and one only, of the headings used, and 
that a mere beginning has been made in the classifica- 
tion of “situations,” they have provided much food for 
thought in the case studies in which one factor or 
element looms large. The examples chosen for inclu- 
sion come from a wide variety of sources, in which 
the artist’s insight into fictional characters, as well as 
the records of psychiatrists, sociologists, and social 
workers, are represented. 

The bibliography reflects the wide fields of reference 
from which the authors have drawn. 
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Infancia, a Spanish edition of The Child, is now being published in Mexico City, Mexico, by 
the Instituto Panamericano de Bibliografia y Documentacion, Sr. Miquel Ferrer, Director. A 
limited number of copies has been made available to persons in the United States through the 
assistance of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and single copies may 


be had free by writing to the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25 D. 
cents (U. S. A.) a year, should be addressed to Instituto Panamericano de Bibliografia y Docu- 
mentacion, Apartado Postal 8626, Mexico, D. F. 


Continuance of the publication of Infancia depends upon the number of subscriptions 
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